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915 (May 5, 1509).1 This volume ends with the events of
912. For the period for which he is a contemporary authority,
his work consists in the main of a court circular, recording
the doings of the sovereign and the decorations which he
confers; in this it resembles some of the chronicles of the
Moghul Emperors. Into this framework various memorabilia
are introduced, chiefly obituaries of distinguished men, but
also public calamities, the movements of the market, and
causes celebres ; to this las,t category belongs the discussion
of the orthodoxy of the poet Ibn al-Farid, which occupies
much space. At times contemporary verses, serious or
satirical, are inserted. The composition of the court-circular
must have been the business of some official, as also the
preservation of the notices; it is possible that Ibn lyas
himself was employed by the government to discharge these
duties, and this is rendered likely by the fact that he frequently
cites his own poems, some of them encomia on men in power,
which are likely to have been composed in some official
capacity.

There is one feature about his history which counts as a
defect with Oriental critics,2 but as a merit among Western
scholars ; it is that it is written in a language which embodies
much of the vernacular of the time, and in consequence is of
value for the history of the Arabic language and the develop-
ment of the Cairene dialect. Some of the expressions into which
the author,drops are still characteristic of the patois of Cairo ;
many phrases not as yet registered in any dictionary appear
to be characteristic of the time. Some help for the under-
standing of such of them as are political technicalities is
afforded by the two works on the Mamluk state which have
been published, but these leave much unexplained.

The suddenness wherewith the great Egyptian Sultanate
collapsed before the Ottoman arms is the most impressive
feature in the following narrative, and the explanation of it

1                                            Weil, I.e., V, vi.

2                                      See Curgi Zaidan's Ta'rikliAddb txl-htghah al-'ArdbiyyaJi, iii, 298.